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TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF REV. HENRY 
COLMAN. 


A DISCOURSE,* BY REV. JAMES W. THOMPSON, D. D. 


Romans xiv.8. Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s. 


In life and in death alike we are in the Lord’s care, and 
subject to His will. There is no withdrawing from Him. 
If we ascend into heaven, He is there; if we make our bed in 
the grave, He is there. ‘The living are His, and He keeps 
them: the dead are His also, and are equally near to Him. 
Departing, they are separated from that portion of their breth- 
ren still covered with the veil of flesh, but joined to another 
and larger portion moving in the presence, and rejoicing in 
the smile, of God. ‘Translated into a scene invisible to the 
gross eye of sense, they behold the glory of the Lord with a 
vision so much the clearer as they are now clothed with a 
more spiritual body. Under the eye of Him who guarded the 
cradle of their existence and led them in the path of their 
pilgrimage to its end, they still advance to new duties, to new 
experiences of Divine blessing, and still, with new wonder and 
delight, observe the motions and trace the effects of Almighty 
wisdom and love. Gone forth from this temple in which, 
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with faltering accents, they celebrated the riches of Eternal 
Goodness, they have entered another,—more august and 
beautiful, — which is the true shekinah, where devotion is 
spontaneous and love universal. Beautifully has it been said, 
but not more beautifully than truly : “ We walk here, as it were, 
in the crypts of life; at times from the great cathedral above 
us we can hear the organ and the chanting of the choir; we 
see the light stream through the open door when some friend 
goes up before us; and shall we fear to mount the staircase 
of the grave, that leads us out of this uncertain twilight into 
the serene mansions of the life eternal.” * 





It is the misery of many, who are nevertheless Christians 
in spirit and life, to have been educated into a morbid fear 
of death ;—as though it were not the appointment of the 
same Lord by whose spirit we are created; as though the 
grave were not illustrated by the same Benignant Power 
which set the stars in their places and guides us onward to 
our rest; as though there were any condition possible to a 
soul, bearing the image of God as it appeared in the face 
of Jesus Christ, in which it cannot find, and serve, and enjoy 
Him! With such, all present experience, the whole world 
of the senses, every spot of earth and moment of time, —all 
is full of God, reveals Him, brings Him nigh,—and they 
worship Him devoutly; but when they think of death, sha- 
dows rise before them, a sepulchral night, a profound void, a 
region of darkness haunted by unearthly terrors ;—and so 
they look forward to their final hour with a timorous fore- 
boding that they shall miss in it the Supporting Hand and be 
left alone — alone !—to the awful uncertainties of the future. 
The delusion seizes them that since the eye is shut, the ear 
deaf, the tongue mute, all must be dark and silent to the 
spirit, when it issues from its earthly tabernacle ; never fully 
assuring themselves that it is not the body which sees, and 
hears, and speaks, but that very spirit which, in death, disen- 
gages itself from the body; and not perceiving how probable 
it therefore is, that a soul in unison with heaven beholds in 
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the hour of transition much more to give it delight, and listens 
to melodies of a far purer strain, than it had ever enjoyed be- 
fore. It is well known that the dying, in many cases, after 
they have ceased to observe what is passing around them — 
after they have taken leave of their friends and the world, and 
have withdrawn into the apparent solitude of him who treads 
the wine-press alone —give signs of being rapt into a beatific 
vision, and of being regaled by music, as of a chorus of an- 
gels. Surely there are no bands in such a death; but only 
the corruptible putting on incorruption, the mortal putting on 
immortality. 

It is clearly one of the purposes of the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ to put an end in the believer’s heart to the fear of death, 
to change it from an ordinance of terror and punishment to an 
ordinance of hope and mercy. Nay, I deem it not too strong 
a declaration to say, that it is the effort of the Gospel not only 
to break from off its disciples the yoke of this bondage, but 
also to connect such associations with the idea of death as to 
make its approach welcome. What in its view is the poor 
body but a frail integument of the immortal soul, dropping 
off at death, and leaving the soul free to rise into a higher 
life;—-as from the husk of a seed fallen into the earth there 
springs up the flowering and fruitful plant? What are its 
words to those whose steps begin to tremble at the gates of 
the grave? “ Let not your heart be troubled.” “If ye believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him.” And whilst it teaches, 
as in the text, that the dead and the living are in the care 
of the same Infinite Love, does it not touch with quickening 
power that blessed sentiment which binds together, in unity 
of affection, all the sons of God in earth and heaven, and 
which cannot tolerate for a moment the thought of an eternal 
separation? Does it not, in effect, say to us: 


“ Death is another life. We bow our heads 
At going out, we think, and enter straight 
Another golden chamber of the King’s 
Larger than this we leave and lovelier;”— 


for earth and heaven are but different rooms in your Father’s 
house ? 
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Only to the living is the death of a believer dark. On the 
departing soul light falls from the other side ; —as when night 
begins to settle down upon us, in the opposite hemisphere 
the darkness ends and day dawns. Observe, I speak only 
of the Christian, — of him who has finished his earthly course 
of duty and through it all kept God and heaven in sight ~ 
faithful to his light—-enduring unto the end. Having put on 
the new man which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness, he enters at once, and with joy, into a new state, 
of which it is written: “ The throne of God and the Lamb 
shall be in it ; and his servants shall serve him ; and they shall 
see his face; and his name shall be in their foreheads. And 
there shall be no night there; and they need no candle, nei- 
ther light of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth them light: and 
they shall reign forever and ever.’? The Gospel, my friends, 
opens to us this gladdening prospect—utters this word of 
comfort to the fearful and the bereaved — breathes this sub- 
lime confidence into the lowly heart which turns to it with 
faith, and thus causes to be felt the full force and efficacy 
of those parting words of our Master: ‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid.” Farewell, then, brethren beloved! who “ die 
unto the Lord,’”’ whilst we continue, a little longer, to live in 
the world which, after having blessed it by your labors and 
your prayers, you have left forever. We lose sight of you for 
a season. Cast down but not destroyed we pursue your steps 
till the joyful hour when, having been baptized in the cloud 
and in the sea, we shall overtake you and share the promised 
inheritance. 

With such thoughts does the Christian comfort his heart 
whilst carrying the burden of a heavy sorrow; and thus, 
amidst the falling monuments of his trust and affection, can 
he be of good cheer. 

1 have brought these suggestions before you, this morning, 
my Christian friends, not only because there is always more 
or less of sorrow in the house of the Lord to be comforted, 
but more especially because of a recent event of mournful 
interest to us as a parish, and to many other communities and 
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circles, larger and smaller, near and distant. I refer, as you 
well know, to the death of Henry Cotman! 

When a man of brilliant parts, eminent in many qualities 
that attract notice and win regard, of great activity and use- 
fulness, widely known and esteemed, suddenly leaves his 
work and the world, they who knew and loved him naturally 
ask, with excited curiosity, what has become of him,— 
whither he has gone—what brighter sphere he adorns, 
They turn their thoughts inward, and open the store-house 
of their memory for what it had treasured up concerning him. 
Their confidence in things seen and temporal is shaken, and 
they seek for abiding realities. They inquire what can hap- 
pen to the soul. They try to explore the mystery of life, 
of man, of God. They invoke philosophy and religion to 
solve the problem of death. They call up the image of the 
departed, glittering and crowned with virtues, — his imperfec- 
tions all hid in their brightness. And happy are they — thrice 
happy !— when, from the oracles of nature and from the word 
of Christ, they gather the fixed conviction of Paul that, 
“whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore or die, 
we are the Lord’s.” 


The death of our friend, —so recently our fellow-worship- 
per, —surely demands a tender and respectful notice of his 
life from this pulpit which he once adorned, and in this house 
of prayer which, it is scarcely a figure to say, was the work 
of his hands. For the sake of his ministrations, it was built. 
His counsels and taste fashioned it. From the laying of its 
corner-stone to the completion, he watched its progress. And 
by him its finished walls, its table and vessels, and all that 
appertains to it, were devoutly dedicated to the worship of 
God, the faith of Christ, the maintenance of truth, the pro- 
motion of virtue, the consolation of sorrow, the unfolding 
of the life of the soul, the love of man. Here, by his sermons 
and his prayers, by the confidence which his character and 
talents inspired, and by the strong friendships which he cre- 
ated through the attractions of his social nature, he laid the 
foundation of that general prosperity which now marks our 
condition as a parish. It is fit then, I say, that he should 
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here be commemorated: and though I cannot hope to perform 
the service in a manner to meet the feelings of his admiring 
and devoted friends, yet it would be unworthy the position 
of his successor were I to shrink from the attempt to record 
the leading facts of his life, and to delineate those traits of his 
character which secured to him so much private esteem and 
affection, and gave him so prominent a place in the public 
regards ; and thus, by preserving his features as in a picture, 
humbly to pay the tribute which is due from us to his memory. 


The Rev. Henry Colman was born in Boston, September 
12, 1785. He was graduated at Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1805. On leaving college, where he was known as 
a religious youth, he devoted himself to the study of theo- 
logy under the direction of the late venerated and beloved 
Doctor Pierce of Brookline ; and after completing his prepa- 
ration was ordained June 17, 1807, —— being then but twenty- 
two years of age—as the minister of a Congregational parish 
newly formed in Hingham. Here began the labors of his life. 
His parishioners regarded him with pride and affection. With 
a fidelity and industry which few have equalled, he devoted 
himself to the details of his calling, and to the general im- 
provement of the community in which his lot was cast. He 
made the religious instruction of the young a matter of special 
attention ; and before Sunday schools had been established in 
our churches generally, he was doing the work of that insti- 
tution in his parish. His preaching was attractive to the 
cultivated, and made a strong impression on all who heard it. 
His reputation grew rapidly. He soon became favorably 
known in the principal Liberal pulpits of the country. He 
was regarded as a man of vigorous mind and of great indepen- 
dence in the formation and expression of his religious opinions. 
This gave him a decided position in the controversy between 
the Exclusive and Liberal Congregationalists which arose 
about that time, and secured to him the special respect and 
esteem of those who, having settled convictions on the sub- 
jects in discussion, loved to see them avowed with frankness 
and maintained with ability. His pen was never idle. Be- 
sides the preparation of sermons in the regular course of his 
duty, the number of occasional discourses and orations deliver- 
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ed and published by him was unusually large, and his contri- 
butions to various journals, secular and religious, were frequent 
and valuable. His ministry was not wholly free from trials ;— 
whose has ever been? Although his parish was liberal to 
him to the extent of its ability, he felt obliged to supply a 
deficiency in his support by the emoluments of a school. 
But the duties of two such callings were found to be very 
laborious, and to some extent incompatible ; and therefore, 
after long and painful deliberation, on the seventeenth of 
March, 1820, he resigned his charge and removed to Boston. 
There he remained a number of years, engaged as a teacher, 
and preaching, as opportunity offered, in the pulpits of the 
town and its vicinity. The testimonials he received from his 
church and society on the occasion of his leaving them were 
most honorable both to him and to them. 

A short time before the close of his ministry in Hingham, 
Mr. Colman received an earnest invitation from the North 
Church in Salem to remove to this place and become its Pas- 
tor. The inducements held out to him by one of the largest 
and most respectable parishes in New England were in a high 
degree tempting, and he was strongly inclined to yield to 
them ; but the advice of friends on whose judgment he relied, 
prevailed against his own feelings in the case, and he declined 
the offer. Subsequently he received overtures from churches 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore to settle with them; and to 
these he also gave a negative answer. In the year 1820 he 
published a volume of sermons which had a wide circulation 
in this country and were reprinted in England. These ser- 
mons are marked by a clearness of views, directness of moral 
application, and fervor of devotional sentiment—as well as 
by a felicity of style— which rendered them at the time a 
valuable contribution to our religious literature, and make 
them still profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, and a worthy memorial of 
their author’s love of truth and fidelity as a preacher. 

Mr. Colman had now attained to an honorable celebrity in 
the Christian pulpit; and his manners and conversation gave 
him great facility of access to persons of consideration and in- 
fluence, whilst his simple habits of living, the ease with which 
he could adapt himself to any condition in which his fellow- 
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men were found, his great respect for the virtues of humble 
life, and the sympathies of his benevolent nature, opened to 
him freely the doors and the hearts of those who might have 
regarded his acquaintance and friendship as a personal dis- 
tinction. Not wholly contented without a parish, and in a 
vocation which did not afford the best scope for his varied 
gifts, only four or five years had elapsed before he was willing 
to be re-settled in the ministry. Opportunity was not long 
wanting. It occurred, in the providence of God, that two of 
the Liberal churches in this place, —the North having been al- 
ready supplied,— were in want of pastors, and by each of them 
Mr. Colman’s services were sought. In both he had many 
earnest friends: From one,—the East church,—now and 
for a long time honored in the charge of Rev. Dr. Flint, —he 
received a call to settle. In the other, —the First church, — 
while many were so strongly interested in him that they 
could not consent to let him go away, others took decided 
ground against him. As he was no indifferent person himself, 
they who esteemed him gave him their whole heart, while 
those who opposed him wasted no compliments in making 
him acquainted with their feelings. It is not necessary, nor 
would it be proper for me to review the grounds of that oppo- 
sition and expose the details of a controversy which, though 
sharp at the time, I am happy to believe has left no sting be- 
hind. His friends in the church, —never man had truer or 
warmer !—could not tolerate indifference to him, much less 
brook decided hostility ; and they would be satisfied with no 
other. He was their man and the only man for them. Their 
esteem for him was unbounded and their determination to 
secure him inflexible. They could not —they would not — 
be put off with a negative from the parish or from him. If 
they could not have him in the First church, they were rich 
enough and willing enough, to erect a house of their own; 
and they had no doubt, that if he would consent to be their 
minister, a large congregation would soon gather around him 
and fill it. This course was finally adopted. The sacred edi- 
fice in which we now worship was built: and on the sixteenth 
of February, 1825, Mr. Colman was installed, by one of the 
largest and most respectable ecclesiastical councils ever con- 
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vened in Massachusetts, as Pastor of the “ Independent Con- 
gregational Church in Barton Square.” 

Mr. Colman was much censured at the time for allowing 
his friends to proceed in the execution of their purpose, to 
the detriment, as was alleged, of the First church : — but the 
justice of that censure may well be doubted. A friendship 
so warm and magnanimous as that which besought him can- 
not so easily be checked in its impulses or resisted in its im- 
portunities. ‘To aman of a cold heart as well as a resolute 
will, it may not be difficult to shake off appeals of the kind 
addressed to him, by whatever moral considerations enforced. 
But such a man was not the subject of this notice. Besides, 
it is not probable that they who were so ardently attached to 
him — had he refused to yield to their wishes, — would have 
sat down contentedly under any ministry in a church where 
their feelings had received what they felt as a grievous wound. 
The greater part would have connected themselves with other 
congregations, and thus the First church would have lost their 
aid. Though we may lament the prejudices and animosities 
which were a temporary consequence of these transactions, we 
cannot fail to see that the result has been favorable to the 
interests of truth and righteousness. Out of that controversy 
arose a new house of prayer consecrated to peace and bro- 
therly love, to the honor of Christ and the worship of the 
Father ; and the two churches which, for a brief period, look- 
ed coldly on one another now move hand in hand as loving 
sisters, —-every vestige of former disagreement effaced. 

As*was expected, on Mr. Colman’s settlement, many, leav- 
ing their former places of worship, joined this parish, in order 
to testify their regard for him and to receive instruction from 
his lips. Because they were interested in his public services — 
because they saw in him a man of broad and generous views 
and of independent mind,—no sceptic and no bigot, —no 
cynic and no priest, —a man of pleasing address, of compe- 
tent learning, of agreeable conversation, of quick sensibilities, 
of enlightened piety, they rallied joyfully and hopefully to 
the standard which he reared. Seven years rolled away. 
Death and removals thinned the ranks of his friends and 
weakened the strength of the society. A severe domestic 
affliction cast him down and weighed heavily and long upon 
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his spirit. Other causes, to which he refers in his letter 
tendering the resignation of his pulpit, contributed to im- 
pair his health and to interrupt the discharge of his duties; 
and on the seventh of December 1831 his connection with 
this parish was, at his own request, dissolved. Seven years 
completed a ministry here which some now alive, and more 
among the dead, regarded with unaffected satisfaction and 
thankfulness. It was the common sentiment here —as I well 
remember —that but few congregations in the country had 
listened during the same period to so many discourses of equal 
ability as had been delivered by him from this pulpit. Ten- 
der recollections not only of his public ministrations but of his 
private intercourse,—his spontaneous kindness, his compas- 
sion to the poor and helpless, his condolence with the be- 
reaved, his lively participation in the pleasures of the young, — 
rise to-day in the hearts of the few who remain of the flock 
which he gathered, and impart a peculiar sacredness to this 
hour, while they embalm his name with a fragrance that to 
them will be perennial. Soon after his connection was closed 
he published a second volume of sermons inscribed to his 
late parishioners as a token of “ grateful respect and unabated 
affection”; and through these, though dead, he still speaks 
to them. ’ 

Thus terminated Mr. Colman’s career as a minister, —a ca- 
reer of many changes and disappointments, and yet, viewed 
as a whole, useful and happy. He retired bearing with him 
the good wishes of the people he left and the respect of his 
brethren. Occasionally afterwards he consented to sfipply 
vacant pulpits, but never as a regular calling, or with any view 
to re-settlement. Even so late as his first visit in England 
he wrote and preached two or three discourses in London: 
but preaching was no longer his occupation. 


And now we are to behold our friend in another field of 
usefulness, —different but not wholly untried by him, —as 
active, busy, enterprising, laborious, as though he had known 
no other and his character and happiness depended on his 
success. He is a Massachusetts farmer. Having from his 
youth had a decided taste for such pursuits, and indulged it not 
a little while a resident here, he now gave his chief attention 
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to agriculture, — practical and scientific. For several years 
he cultivated an extensive and fertile farm on the beautiful 
banks of the Connecticut,— working with his own hands, 
unsparing of his strength, and with a diligence that counted 
not the hours. His example attracted attention. His com- 
munications to the agricultural journals of the country in- 
creased his reputation ; and when the legislature of our Com- 
monwealth passed a bill establishing an Agricultural Com- 
mission, the careful sagacity of Governor Everett, confirmed 
by the general voice of the people, immediately selected him 
for that trust; and he entered at once upon its duties. The 
labor performed by him in this service was immense. By 
numerous public addresses, by an extensive correspondence, 
by personal visits in every county and almost every town, — 
investigating the resources and capabilities of the State, —— by 
distant journeys to obtain information, and by a series of 
elaborate Reports, he spared no pains to accomplish the im- 
portant objects of the Commission. And he succeeded. Even 
if his accuracy were justly questioned in some cases, and the 
information contained in his Reports were of less value than it 
is, still it would be true that he succeeded : for he awakened a 
new interest in that branch of industry ; impressed on the public 
mind a sense of its dignity as well as of its healthful pleasures ; 
created a thirst for knowledge relating to it; excited inquiry 
concerning its rewards; and diffused throughout our agricul- 
tural classes a love of improvement generally, of which they 
will not soon forget, nor be reluctant to acknowledge, the 
origin. That is success, — great, praiseworthy success. Nay, 
I know not how he could have done more or better; and I 
believe the good effects of his exertions are now manifest, 
and will forever remain, in the improved and improving agri- 
culture of this country. 

But Mr. Colman was not content with such investigations 
as he could make at home,—in our own land. He knew 
from books something of European agriculture, but he wished 
to see and study it on the spot, and to bring the fruits of his 
observation and enquiry as an offering to his own country. 
With an energy that overcame all difficulties he made ar- 
rangemeuts for this end. Some thought him chimerical, but 
he was confident and enthusiastic. He had formed a grand 
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design, and God would help him accomplish it. Accordingly 
in the autumn of 1842 he embarked for England; and in 
Great Britain and on the continent passed nearly six years 
in fulfilment of his plans. These were six years of toil 
diversified by the highest intellectual and social enjoyment. 
Mr. Colman was every where received with courtesy and 
attention. Proprietor and tenant were equally ready to lend 
him their aid. Noblemen honored him as their guest, and an 
untitled nobility welcomed him to less splendid but not less 
virtuous and happy homes. He accepted the hospitality of 
bishops and enjoyed the friendship of dissenting brethren, 
In all classes he made friends, —many and valuable, — whose 
kindness and assistance were limited only by his capacity to 
receive them. The results, as far as agriculture is concerned, 
are embodied in two large octavo volumes containing a great 
amount and variety of useful information, written with such 
vivacity and beauty as to render fascinating even a dull sub- 
ject. Besides these volumes, he collected a great mass of 
materials relating to the condition of society in the several 
countries he visited, which, had his life been spared, he would 
have digested into works for publication. These materials, 
alas! will not now be arranged and embellished by that hand 
which knew so well how to adorn whatever it touched, but 
they will remain, nevertheless, a proof to his friends of the 
wonderful powers of observation, the advexturous curiosity, 
the unsurpassed industry, and the fruitful benevolence, of him 
who gathered them. And they will also show that to what- 
ever degree he indulged his taste for cultivated society and the 
refined pleasures which opportunity threw in his way abroad, 
he never lost sight of the great public ends to which his 
talents and life were devoted. 


Last autumn he returned home; and during the winter and 
spring of the present year published his last work, in which, 
in the form of familiar letters he gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
various scenes and objects,—the countries, the men, the 
things — which passed under his observation while absent. 
These Letters have been so generally read that I need not 
describe them. Only let me say, that they show, in their 
author, a man of varied information; of keen sensibility to 
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the beautiful, the true, and the good ; of rare opportunities for 
observing the lights and shadows of European life ; without 
sycophancy to the great and with abundant sympathy for the 
poor and wretched; appreciating with a most grateful heart 
the unwonted kindness of which .he was the object; and 
meeting difficulties and trials with a cheerful and hopeful 
trust in God. 

Soon after his return it became painfully evident that his 
constitution had been overtasked and his health sadly impair- 
ed. Besides a general debility he was afflicted with a loss 
of sight which, though not total, allowed him no use of his 
eyes in reading: and this, to one of his temperament who 
had been accustomed 








“To post o’er land and ocean without rest,” — 


to ove who, during a long life, had kept his eyes so busily 
employed, — was a distressing privation. He felt it deeply. 
There was much he wished to do which, if he were to be 
blind, must remain forever undone. 'Though he knew, as 
Milton did, that 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait,” 


yet he felt that, if it were God’s pleasure, he could render 
a more useful service to his family and his fellow-men by 
continued activity of mind and body. And it was not with- 
out a hope that the change of climate and life which a voyage 
carries with it, and the relaxation from all mental exertion 
which he promised himself, would tend to the improvement 
of his eyes and his health, that he accepted an opportunity to 
revisit his friends, and pass a few months in England. The 
rest is soon told. His hope is disappointed. More and more 
dimly the light falls before him. More and more perceptibly 
is his strength weakened in the way. - He reaches the familiar 
shores he sought — beholds the countenances of the friends so 
dear to him—receives their affectionate greetings —enjoys 
for a few days or weeks their exuberant hospitality — avails 
himself of the most eminent medical skill; but still fails! 
His thoughts come back, with anxious longings of heart, to 
his beloved wife and children, and he begins to breathe the 
melancholy prayer that God would grant him the boon to die 
with his kindred ; but his steps are still downward! He turns to 
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those around him and faintly but often expresses his grateful 
sense of their unwearied kindness — looks up to God in tran- 
quil resignation, “ Thy will be done ! ” — withdraws into that 
inner consciousness which takes no note of outward things — 
quietly ceases to breathe — and passes on to join the company 
of those who “die unto the Lord.” His busy, fertile, diver- 
sified life is brought to a sudden close in another land far from 
his family and the companions of his pilgrimage, yet in the 
midst of friends as tender in their regard and as devoted to his 
comfort as though they had always known and loved him. 
He falls asleep, giving expression, while his life ebbs away, to 
such sentiments as indicate a spirit at peace, and consecrate, 
in death, the lips that utter them. He died at Islington near 
London, August 14, 1849. 


It is one of the strongest desires of the human heart which 
was felt by our friend as his end approached —“ Bury me 
with my fathers”! The patriarchs breathed it forth implor- 
ingly, and poets have clothed it in words of melting pathos, — 
seeing in it a universal sentiment. We would not die amongst 
strangers, but would be led downward to the steps of the 
grave by the hands that we have clasped the longest, and in 
our last sleep would be neighbors to our nearest kindred. 
There is no burial-field so inviting to the eye of a dying man 
as that before his own Mamre. here are no trees beneath 
whose spreading branches he would so willingly be laid to 
rest as the palm-grove of his own Macpeleh. And yet it is 
true that the Gospel has modified this sentiment by the new 
life which it breathes into its disciples, causing them to feel 
that there is no foreign territory in the Christian empire — 
that there are no aliens in the church of the Lord—that 
wherever good men dwell, there is their household, —accord- 
ing as Jesus said: “ Whosoever doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” Amongst such connections our friend passed through 
the mortal hour; and it is not the least of our consolations 
that when the time drew near for him to depart he found 
himself embraced in the bonds of an affection only less than 
theirs who loved him most,—his brow pressed as with the 
soft touch of a sister’s hand, his wants anticipated with a 
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solicitude truly filial, and anxious enquiries coming to him 
from every quarter. Thanks to those who thus ministered unto 
him and poured blessings into the cup which he must needs 
drink! And thanks to that distinguished friendship which, 
when he was no more, made request for the privilege of pro- 
curing a ‘parcel of ground’ for his resting-place and rearing 
a monument to mark it! Though many leagues of ocean 
divide them from us, by this sign we know their spiritual 
lineage, and are assured that they are not “strangers and for- 
eigners ” but brethren in the Lord. 


And now, my hearers, how shall I describe the man the 
story of whose life has been thus hastily and imperfectly re- 
lated? No portrait, as I have before intimated, though drawn 
by the most skilful hand, could satisfy those to whom he was 
nearest. Let me simply present him to you as he stands be- 
fore my own eye, without idealizing the traits, or borrowing 
from fancy graces with which to adorn him. - Mr. Colman’s 
personal appearance was unusually commanding. His tall 
and well-proportioned figure, his full dark eye, his intellectual 
brow, marked him as more than an ordinary man. His man- 
ners were simple and pleasing and his smile was beautiful. 
To a fine presence were added corresponding powers of mind. 
His mind was active, brilliant in its conceptions, versatile in 
its adaptations, discriminating, free in its operations, fluent, but 
it has been thought not of sufficient concentration and caution 
to be profoundly philosophical. He observed with minuteness, 
thought with rapidity, and wrote with ease and elegance. 
He was not an orator, but was often eloquent. The mellow 
tones of his voice ; his simplicity ; his sincerity and directness ; 
his quick perception of the beautiful, the sublime, the wonder- 
ful, in nature ; his lively sensibility to the goodness of God,— 
these made him eloquent. He was also a man,—though 
not without faults of temper, —of extraordinary kindness of 
heart. He won affection by bestowing it. His benevolence 
was perhaps less a principle than a sentiment. It was impul- 
sive, gushing, sensitive even to tears, and never-failing in the 
presence of want and misery. He was never more happy than 
when doing an act of friendship though it might be in behalf 
of an entire stranger ; and he performed no duty more willing- 
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ly than that of relieving and comforting the distressed. There 
was nothing of the priest or the Levite in his nature, but much 
of the good Samaritan. Connected with his benevolence, as 
a branch with its trunk, was a most forgiving spirit. His 
circumstances and temperament brought him, in the course 
of his life, into occasional collisions with other men; but he 
cherished no resentments, and endeavored, according to apos- 
tolic precept, to render good for evil and blessing for cursing. 
If he was ambitious, his ambition had in it no taint of envy. 
If he loved the approbation and friendship of the elevated in 
station, he never sought them at the expense of honor and 
justice, and never failed to make himself equally interested 
in those who moved in other spheres. If he was the com- 
panion of the rich, he was the unassuming and pitying conso- 
ler of the indigent. If his natural feelings gravitated towards 
a high centre, they shed on the humblest walks benign influ- 
ences. If he was restless, and fond of experiment, and unsta- 
ble of purpose, —as some may believe, — in every change he 
made, besides his personal benefit, he always contemplated 
some public good. If he was sometimes hasty in word or 
action, it was his greatest grief to have given another pain, 
and his first care to atone for it. If he was ever so unguarded 
as to disturb a Christian bosom by the freedom of his remarks 
on some subjects commonly held sacred, he was. not long in 
letting it be seen that religion, in its essential doctrines and 
principles, was the joy of his heart and the life of his soul. 
In one of his published letters he has given a view of himself 
which all who knew him intimately will pronounce to be 
just. “can only say,” he writes, “ that in my active though 
humble efforts my motives have never been sordid, nor my 
views selfish, nor my aims to the loss, or discomfiture, or 
prejudice of any human being; that I never sought with any 
an unkind competition ; never regarded any man’s honest suc- 
cess with the slightest envy or regret; and though I may 
have felt an undue love of approbation, and been perhaps too 
sensitive to the opinions of others, yet the unanimous appro- 
bation of the world if I could command it is of no moment 
compared with the consciousness of having pursued worthy 
ends by honest means; of never having resented an injury 
and never inflicted one upon the person or character of any 
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human being ; and of having, in my public works, sought ob- 
jects wholly of practical good, which, if they have not been 
splendid and ambitious, have, at least, the merit of being 
innocent and useful.” 


The great moral lesson which we derive from the review 
of his life, —as it was the idea that controlled it, —is that 
of Usefulness— practical good—the promotion of industry, 
order, virtue, social progress, social happiness, by developing 
all the resources. which God has placed at our command. 
Science, art, philosophy, religion, were in his view instru- 
ments put into our hands for improving the physical and moral 
condition of man here ; for embellishing his earthly house and 
filling it with objects to gratify his taste and nourish his affec- 
tions; for converting the earth into a garden of the Lord 
where innocence, purity, truth, and love might walk in pri- 
meval tranquillity, dressing and tilling it, and enjoying the 
fruit of their labor under the approving eye of Heaven. He, 
took the practical view of things. He regarded them very 
much with reference to present uses,—the uses of this life. 
Christianity found his heart chiefly as it gives energy and 
direction to those principles and affections which render us 
good neighbors, sincere friends, peaceable citizens, useful men 
and women, devoted to one another’s welfare. While his 
most familiar friends were of the conservative classes in reli- 
gion and politics, he was, in the tendencies of his nature and 
principles, a reformer. With all his respect for the few, — 
the distinguished few —he thought more of the many, —the 
toiling and producing multitudes, whether theirs was the 
labor of the hands or of the head; and every movement, 
at home or abroad, which aimed to increase popular liberty, 
intelligence, and happiness, had his hearty sympathy ; and, 
if anything was to be done, his cdoperation. Even if a 
pretty radical furrow was to be turned, he was ready to hold 
the plough or drive the team; and yet was never reckless 
of the consequences nor indifferent to the feelings and interests 
of those who might suffer by it. His philanthropy was high- 
toned and resolute but not fierce and belligerent; and no 
measure of reform could have received countenance from him 
that was not clearly, in his view, founded in justice, or de- 
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manded by the spirit of benevolence. But he would more 
readily see these conditions when they existed than many, 
perhaps equally good, men who live and die by the motto, 
“ Let well alone!” Speculations which others might regard 
as heretical and dangerous gave him not the least concern 
provided he saw in them no tendency to hinder the progress 
of society in knowledge, virtue, and happiness. ‘This was 
the test to which he chose to bring all opinions; and though 
it may be that his judgment was sometimes at fault in the 
decision, his honesty and uprightriess of intention will not be 
called in question. And if he carried his ideas of men’s 
earthly relations and duties to an extravagant length — which 
I dare not affirm —let it be considered how much better that 
is than the view which forgets and disowns the present, 
tramples down the many beautiful and fragrant flowers which 
spring up in our daily walks, sighs over the miseries of the 
world but lifts no finger to remove them, and sees its only 
duty where it finds its greatest pleasure in meditations of an- 
other life. Usefulness, —doing what in us lies to improve 
the condition, elevate and refine the character, and add to the 
solid comforts of our fellowmen,—let us learn this lesson 
from the life, —so often enforced by the lips — of our depart- 
ed, honored, lamented friend! Andé let us learn from his last 
hours the lesson of uncomplaining submission to Him who 
hath made of one blood all nations of men, and determined 
the bounds of their habitation ; who loveth the stranger, in 
giving him food and raiment, and chargeth his angels to bear 
him up in their hands ; who turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning ; and whose mercy is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting upon those that fear Him! 

One word more,—and that in regard to the faith of our 
friend, —and this meagre record closes. Mr. Colman was a 
Unitarian through life, but he had long since ceased to be in 
any sense a sectarian. ‘The articles of his creed were few, — 
perhaps less than would satisfy some of us— but they were 
of vital importance to him and moulded his character. His 
faith led him to respect all good men, — not religious men, in 
the accepted sense, particularly, but, —men of virtuous lives, 
true to their word, useful, kind-hearted, men above a mean 
or sordid action. It led him to detest all cant, mere profession, 
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and sanctimoniousness; and to so great an extent was" this 
feeling carried as sometimes to give a casual observer an im- 
pression of a want of becoming seriousness in him: an impres- 
sion, however, which a more thorough acquaintance would 
not fail to remove. He thought less of the outward signs 
and forms of religion than some others, yet was not indifferent 
to them and was often deeply moved by them. In that 
beautiful letter to his daughter on the death of her children 
I have been much affected by the passage in which he refers 
to a visit at Pére la Chaise Chapel, and which shows his 
lively sensibility to religious rites. ‘I went into the chapel 
and there you find a person burning candles to the dead. 
The devotees who visit the church give a small amount 
of money — perhaps a few sous —that so many candles may 
be lighted in memory of their departed friends. I have often 
regarded the practice with intense interest. I am glad of any 
circumstance which contributes to keep up the remembrance 
of the departed. I am no Catholic — perhaps few persons are 
more removed from it; but I could not resist the inclination 
to"have a few candles lighted, in mute respect and affection 
for those dear objects which were then hovering about me.” 
Kindness, purity, honor, usefulness, trust in God,— that was 
religion in his view. And still the sentiment of religion was 
strong in his breast and easily excited: and he thankfully re- 
ceived and applied the consolations and hopes of the Gospel. 
On this point let him speak for himself. ‘Of a future life,” 
he said, “of the renewal of our existence, I can scarcely be 
said to entertain a doubt; that is to say, I believe it with all 
the force of assent which I think a reflecting mind is able to 
give to ‘a subject resting upon presumptive evidence, and not 
upon absolute demonstration. I believe in Jesus Christ, in his 
authority to teach and in his having actually taught the cer- 
tainty of a future life and the immortality of man. His 
revelation however stops short of almost every thing beyond 
the simple facts of a renewed existence anda moral retribu- 
tion. Of the place, nature and qualifications of this existence 
we have no instructions. I believe it, in the next place, be- 
cause otherwise life appears to me a perfectly unfinished plan, 
and human existence not a cipher merely, but a blot upon the 
Creator’s works. I cannot look upon the human being with 
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all the beautiful endowments of mind which pertain to him, 
and all the high moral attributes which so elevate his nature, 
and all the charming affections, sentiments and hopes which 
seem to stamp him as divine—I cannot look upon such a 
being, advancing continually in intellectual and moral attain- 
ments, rising by self-discipline above every thing sensual and 
worldly, and in the elevation and expansion of his views and 
purposes, breathing a far purer atmosphere than the world 
affords —I cannot I say look upon such a being as destined 
only for a region of existence where his advances are con- 
tinually restricted and soon his progress must be arrested, and 
all his attainments noble as they may be must come to naught 
and be scattered like the gilded and burnished clouds which 
are scarcely seen and their outlines hardly defined before the 
wind sweeps them away forever.”* ‘This faith sustained 
him. He had no fear of death. He dreaded a helpless life 
much more. It is a melancholy sentence which I am per- 
mitted to copy from one of the last letters he ever wrote, 
but it will be read with sorrowful satisfaction as showing his 
Christian spirit. ‘I fear,” he writes, “1 have nothing to look 
forward to but total blindness. I pray God in his mercy 
would anticipate such an event and give me arelease. At 
least may He give me patience to bear it!’ And the Merciful 
Lord hearkened unto his prayer and-called him away. He 
loosened the cords of his shattered tabernacle and let his spirit 
go free. The toil and fatigue of a long day were ended and 
He gave His beloved sleep. Let us bless God for his life— 
and let us also praise Him for the peacefulness of his death. 
Let the hearts that mourn him be comforted by the good hope 
of Christ Jesus. Let them look upward and see the great 
lights. Let them listen and hear the great voices. And let 
them go onward, solitary, if they must, but nothing doubting 
of heaven, of immortality, of reiinion! ‘In the delightful 
assurance,” as our friend wrote, “ that ‘all live unto God ;’ 
that in fact, in His sight, there is no such thing as death, let 
them not have a doubt that as here the departed in their 
beautiful affections and ripened virtues bore about them con- 
tinually the evidences of His kindness and complacency, so, 
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though removed out of the reach of our senses, they are still, 
and always will remain, the objects of His unchanging and 
unchangeable love.” ‘For whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord. 
Whether we live therefore or die, we are the Lord’s.” 


Now unto Him THAT IS ABLE TO KEEP YOU FROM FALLING, 
AND TO PRESENT YOU FAULTLESS BEFORE THE PRESENCE OF 
HIS GLORY WITH EXCEEDING JOY, TO THE ONLY WISE GOD OUR 
SavioUR, BE GLORY AND MAJESTY, DOMINION AND POWER, BOTH 
NOW AND EVER. AMEN. 





PATIENCE. 
BY CAROLINE HOWARD. 


I saw a boy climbing a dismal steep, 

Tired, and faint, and tearful, all the while ;— 
I saw him toil; he strove, but could not reap, 
And faded from his face was childhood’s smile. 
A wan, cold look of deepest grief was there, 
And hope had left to beckon in despair. 


I bade him pray for Patience, holy word — 

I bade him ask for Patience o’er and o’er, 

And deep within his gentle heart was stirred 

A holy feeling, grateful, calm and pure ; 

The world was fair, and life seemed wholly bright, 
And day had filled the place of gloomy night. 


I saw a man, religious, cheerful, true, 

Each duty done, each wish, each hope a prayer — 
I saw him eagerly the good pursue, 

And wondered oft what spell so bright and fair 
Had brought him to that narrow, holy road, 

So near to bliss, so near to Christ and God. 


I saw a smile of grateful, quiet joy, 

Spread o’er the beauty of his features mild, 

And in the man I knew the tearful boy, 

Who faint and weary viewed the prospect wild ; 

“ One word,” he said, “has raised me from my woe, 
*T was Patience, and that word alone I know.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL IMPORTANCE OF ONE DAY. 


Fw persons can have arrived at maturity, without experi- 
encing something of the vicissitudes of life ; and though all 
may admit that change is the necessary law of our being, yet 
there are periods when events follow each other in such rapid 
succession, that the thoughts and feelings of years seem 
crowded into a single month. The attempt to form any defi- 
nite plan of action, or to calculate with any certainly the result 
of a particular course of conduct, seems altogether futile, and 
we are sometimes led to exclaim in the words, if not in the 
spirit of the apostle, “'Thou knowest not what a day, nor 
even what a single hour, may bring forth.” 

But, forced as we are, to contemplate the outward changes 
around us, are we sufficiently mindful of those constantly suc- 
ceeding each other, in the spirit? Do we consider the impor- 
tance of a single day, even the most uneventful, to the indivi- 
dual soul ? 

The outward course of our lives, by a wise Providence, is 
indeed concealed from us, — yet more, are the results of every 
spiritual conquest or failure ;—for so far as the spiritual ex- 
ceeds the mere material, in extent, duration and worth, so far 
do the consequences of inward resolves extend beyond the re- 
sults of those events, usually regarded as merely outward and 
transitory. In such a view, we may well say, “ Thou know- 
est not what a single day may bring forth in the soul of man.” 
The slight germ of thought which we either wholly disre- 
garded, or imagined totally destroyed in the passing moment, 
may have extended its tendrils far through future years, to 
produce effects, such as now we should hardly dare to con- 
template. 

For consider, in the first place, that each day we exercise 
all the varied powers of the mind. Reason is called into ac- 
tion ; conscience passes its sentence of warning or approval ; 
the judgment is strengthened ; the powers of perception, com- 
parison, abstraction, are all brought into play, even in the 
minuter concerns of life. Memory gathers up its treasures for 
future use, and by its own inherent power, ever adds to its 
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capability of acquirement. And how truly does each day call 
forth every moral power and affection! What hourly need 
is there for the exercise of patience, forbearance and love, of 
trust, faith and hope! The manner in which we meet the 
slight incident, or the trivial disappointment of to-day forms a 
precedent for our power to meet the greater ills and disap- 
pointments of life ; and though in themselves they may seem 
utterly insignificant, hardly worthy of a single thought, yet 
they may exercise an enduring influence over our whole spiri- 
tual nature. So also, the fidelity with which the little, daily 
duties of home are performed, proves the fitness of the soul for 
wider spheres of exertion, only to be unfolded to it, it may be, 
in a new and higher form of existence. And how many are 
the casnal meetings of each day, when we exercise a momen- 
tary, but perhaps an enduring influence over other hearts! 
The slight expression, the passing word, the kind recognition, 
fall not lifeless upon a living spirit, but may reproduce them- 
selves in forms, whiah we little dreamed of, at the moment, — 
for character, whatever it may be, cannot conceal its true in- 
fluence. Whatever may be our desire to impart to others, we 
can give, only just in proportion to our own inherent worth ; 
and though the degree in which we receive from others, de- 
pends upon the susceptibility of our moral and intellectual 
nature, it will be in vain for us to attempt to impart that of 
which we are inwardly destitute. 

A spiritual life, an inward, burning vitality of thought and 
purpose, an entire self-consecration, — through this alone can 
we escape the benumbing influences of a daily routine of duty, 
of worldly selfishness, of cold calculation, and be enabled to 
impart to other spirits a quickening warmth and a life-giving 
energy. If then we know not what the day may bring forth 
in our own spirits, or through them in the hearts of others, is 
it not of the most momentous consequence whether we sow 
the good seeds of right endeavor, of faithfulness, of . cheerful 
trust and activity, or whether we live wholly regardless of our 
actions in their eternal influences? ‘True is it, that 








“ We paint, ourselves, the joy, the fear, 
Of which the coming life is made, 
_ And fill our future’s atmosphere 

With sunshine or with shade. 
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The tissue of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 

We reap as we have sown. 


Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it gathered here, 
And painted on the Eternal wall, 
The Past shall re-appear.” 


But will the colors in which the soul will then depict the 
past, only reproduce the shadows of this life? Will there not 
also exist the brighter light of goodness, of humble effort, of 
patient endurance, of true fidelity? And in these, shall we 
not also reap as we have sown? And while we know not in 
its final results, what a day may bring forth in the spiritual 
nature of man, yet do we not now and here, reap even as we 
have sown? Let usconsider for a moment the different classes 
into which our daily actions, usually embraced among our 
good actions, may be divided, and see if such be not the case, 
—so that in some measure we may rightly estimate the spiri- 
tual importance of a single day. 

In the first place, there are those actions, which are the 
natural result of circumstance or temperament, usually called 
Indifferent Actions, —those good in themselves and in their 
degree, but which are performed without any distinct moral 
motive, —and these have their reward in the good opinion 
and approbation of others, but their effects extend no farther, 
and are far from satisfying the true-hearted Christian, to whom 
no action is indifferent, since all are performed under the eye 
of God. 

Secondly, there are those which are performed under a sense 
of duty and accountability, in spite of mere habit or inclina- 
tion. ‘There are some who never seem to rise above this 
standard of action; there always exists in their minds a 
struggle between duty and inclination, conviction and habit, 
principle and impulse, and in the earlier stages of the religious 
life, this must necessarily be the case, —for the principles are 
not fully established. Self-denial, active exertion, abiding 
faith, have not become the natural expressions of the soul, and 
yet in the faithful performance of duty simply as such, in the 
struggles of the soul for a more entire freedoni, we find that 
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we ever reap according to the degree of our efforts. Every 
act, however humble, performed in obedience to the law of 
right and duty, brings its own inherent blessing, — the blessing 
of a holier faith, of a new degree of spiritual vitality and 
power, of a deeper earnestness. of purpose. 

Again, we all possess the power each day of sowing the 
good seeds of holy thought, spiritual affections, good purposes, 
pure feelings, fervent aspirations. These cannot disappoint us. 
Now and forever they will yield their full and abundant har- 
vest. And how rapidly is the time approaching, when we 
shall fully realize that these spiritual powers are our only real 
selves! Even now, when the physical frame is at rest, how 
active may be thought, feeling, affection, — sometimes even, 
in the soul’s higher moods, stretching far beyond the limits 
of time and space, as if bidding defiance to the very laws 
which bind it to its physical organization. Thus day by day, 
and hour by hour, do we reap according to that which we have 
sown, even in this life, and thus will it be hereafter. And in 
this view may we not well say, with a sense of its deep mean- 
ing and solemn import, “ Thou knowest not what a single day 
may bring forth, in thine own individual soul.” 

Taking this view of the spiritual importance of one day, we 
would ask, how each day as it passes, may be so improved, as 
to render it conducive to the highest ends of our being? We 
would reply, — By cultivating a sense of the constant presence 
of God with the soul, — by a lowly communion with Him in 
the depths of the spirit,— by prayer without ceasing. And 
what more powerful motive for exertion can we entertain, 
than that One who knows equally our weakness and strength, 
our trials and conquests, our sorrows and joys, is ever present 
with us, to aid, uphold and bless us? Our nearest and best 
earthly friends may view us with the eye of partiality, and ex- 
cuse our indifference and vacillating purposes, — but He alone 
knows of what degree of exertion we are capable, and how 
far, even in this life, we may develope our intellectual and 
spiritual powers. Should an earthly friend accuse us of sloth, 
or indolence, or neglect, we should at once repel the charge, 
or at least, by our future conduct, strive to falsify it; but how 
is it with our spiritual progress? Should we not far more 
dread the disapprobation of God, for our spiritual deadness and 
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indifference ? And does He not ever watch over us, and notice 
from hour to hour the spiritual powers brought into exercise ? 

Again, we can in a great measure anticipate the duties of a 
single day, and by a due adjustment of its occupations, make 
every hour of some value to the spirit; and by knowing in 
some degree the kind of temptations to which we may be ex- 
posed in the course of daily duty, we can arm the soul against 
them, and thus come off conquerors, instead of being van- 
quished by the slightest opposition. In this way too, each 
hour will bring its regular duty or recreation, and life, instead 
of seeming a mere blank, as with too many, will be made 
conducive to the highest and noblest ends. 

And in the study of the life of Jesus, have we not an exam- 
ple ever before us, of the most perfect fidelity to the duty of 
each day? How full was any passing hour of inward thought, 
and its due outward expression, —how replete with acts of 
kindness, benevolence and love? And as we trace his course 
amid the hills of Judea, by the lake-side, through the streets 
of Jerusalem, or the humbler villages of Galilee, does it not 
often seem as if the day must have been lengthened, and the 
evening shadows have gathered more slowly than they were 
wont, over the hills of Judea, for so many works of love to 
have been accomplished, so many words of enduring and life- 
giving power to have been spoken, so much of the highest 
spiritual thought to have been exercised ? And who, like him, 
can say with perfect truth, at the close of any single day, both 
as regards his intellectual and moral nature, “ I have finished 
the work given me to do”? 

By considerations like these, can we alone truly estimate the 
spiritual importance of a single day, and thus be led so to feel 
the worth of life in its great and eternal results, as to make 
each hour, as it passes, contribute to some great and en- 
during end. 

And how elevating, — we had almost said, how sublime is 
it, to watch the closing hours of one who has ever lived as if 
realizing the greatness of life, by whom each day was received 
asa new gift from the Father,—to be used in His service, 
with powers consecrated to truth and progress, As he looks 
back upon the past, there is peace in the retrospect, and the 
future is filled with hope. And while the physical powers 
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waste and decay, the light within ever grows clearer and 
brighter, the spirit anticipating with a calm and peaceful trust 
the moment when the gates of immortality shall be unfolded 
for his entrance, by the angel-messenger from the Father. 

And may we not all, by the faithful use of each hour as it 
passes, by rightly considering the spiritual importance of each 
day, prepare even for ourselves such a departure? May we 
not so cultivate this quickening vitality of purpose, —this 
energetic, earnest resolve, — this noble aspiration, this fixed 
determination to live a spiritual life, to cultivate spiritual 
thoughts, motives and affections, to be in truth, living beings, 
that the incident of death shall only place us upon a higher 
stage of life, and open upon us wider spheres of progress 
effort and advancement? H. M. 





WORK FOR WINTER. 


Ir was the custom of an aged man, during the pleasant 
days of the autumnal months, to seat himself under the leaf- 
less branches of what had been a thickly foliaged tree, for the 
purpose, as he expressed it, of “considering.” The action of 
the old man we may not inappropriately regard as our work. 
We have passed the summer in different localities, and in the 
pursuit of different objects. With many, the attainment of 
some pleasurable excitement has been the engrossing thought ; 
with others, a retreat to some mountainous region, where the 
scourge of the pestilence was unknown, and yet with others, 
a pursuit of health away from the din and bustle of city life. 
But to those who received us, we have bidden farewell, and 
are once more gathered at our homes, and find ourselves among 
the social circle, which, if uninvaded by change, restores us 
our accustomed avocations. But to many, is there not an ennui, 
—a sinking of soul,—nay more, sometimes almost a pros- 
tration of the physical nature, for the want of healthful 
employment ? 

I am acquainted with some such instances, and with the 
hope of stirring up to more vigorous action the powers which 
are suffered to languish, I append these remarks. 
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During my summer rambles, I touched at Newport. It was 
a gay place, and great preparations were making for the “ Fancy 
Ball” that was soon to come off. Youth, beauty, taste, were 
all awake ; and shall I add? age, the feeble invalid and the 
restored patient were equally engaged in what was termed 
“the affair of the occasion.” A youthful Hebe was attiring 
herself for the occasion ; — the activity and unbounded exuber- 
ance of joy which beamed from her every feature made me 
particularly speak to her of the occasion which called her active 
powers in such requisition. Said she, “ Sir, I only live during 
the summer, and 1 must improve my time ; when the excite- 
ments of this place are passed away, I return home, where I 
vegetate till another season calls me out again. My school 
days are just gone by, I am weary with concerts and operas, 
and dear me,” said she, with a most expressive sigh, “ { dread 
to think of winter.” This young lady furnished me not 
with a text to moralize upon, but to act upon. I know 
hundreds return from their summer rambles to live over in 
retrospect what they have enjoyed, when there is so much 
work before them — yes, work for winter, which will impart 
as radiant a glow of health, and a countenance quite as signifi- 
cant of real happiness as any “ Fancy Ball’ or “ Polka dance ” 
ever conferred. 

Last winter, from one of our stately mansions a mother and 
daughter often emerged together. At the end of the street 
they usually separated. A poor lone widow fell under my 
notice ;—she was not of the class we call abject poor, for 
her scanty pittance was not supplied by charitable societies. 
Her great trial was that she was blind. Speaking to her one 
day of her patience under this deprivation—‘ Why,” said 
she, “I can hardly call it by so harsh a term ; —it has called 
out such lovely manifestations of affection and Christian 
character, that I sit and think perhaps my blindness was 
designed to awaken these traits ;”” —she then told me of this 
young lady who daily devoted an hour to reading with her ; 
and need you wonder if with curious eye I traced the course 
of my young friend, and found in many instances what a minis- 
tering angel she proved beside many a lonely couch? Yet 
she was all heart, ready to meet her friends in the evening 
circle, often in the lecture room, at the Preacher’s meetings, 
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and ever active at home. Many envied her; called her one of 
a “happy temperament ;””—said it was no effort to be good, 
when nature thus impelled one to be so, and such like 
remarks; which showed their entire ignorance of what they 
could attain in the same way. 

There is likewise a large field for those in middle-life to 
work upon. You tell me that you are tired of “ societies,” or 
that you do your part among the multitude that belong to 
them, and you have no more leisure time to bestow on any 
one. A lady who pleaded this excuse a few minutes ago, told 
me she was forcibly reminded of her neglect in a particular in- 
stance in her own home. 

Her husband had a clerk who boarded in her family. She 
cared for him by giving him those attentions which are ordi- 
narily demanded in such cases; but she never thought of 
making his evenings pleasant at home, of taking him with 
her to a social meeting or a pleasant gathering, and, of course, 
that young man wandered ; and long since, she has felt the 
responsibility of that wandering was chargeable upon herself. 
I only cite this instance to show that everywhere we may 
work ; and this is the season peculiarly propitious to activity. 
We have no right to vegetate. 

Lecture-going has for some winters past been the favorite 
evening occupation of many in all situations in life. It has 
been termed a lazy way to obtain knowledge. But so it need 
not be under proper restraints. Of course we must go deter- 
mined to hear, and not as some person lately remarked, 
“merely to see and study faces.” In this department, as 
every other, we must exert ourselves to be profited. Nothing 
truly great ever was attained without personal effort ; but 
once begin to advance, and the law of progress knows no 
limit ;—— every season finds its appropriate work, every hour is 
training the soul for that boundless expansion, which to eter- 
nity knows neither interruption nor end. 

I cannot close this article without suggesting to my lay 
brethren and sisters, the importance of their co-operation with 
their clergymen in the field of spiritual action at the com- 
mencement of winter. Separated, as most of us are, during 
the summer months, let us remember that our spiritual guides 
have toiled on, uncheered and unsustained by a great congre- 
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gation. Now we have recruited our physical energies, let us 
arouse anew to mental progress. There is something more 
required of us than a mere attendance upon the Sabbath 
service. 

Is there a conversational meeting held in your Society every 
week? Make it a point to be present, and take part in the 
discussions. Tell me ‘not that you have “no gifts,” “no 
tact,’’ at conversation. Are you ever at a loss to express your- 
self anywhere but in the religious meeting? You can 
expatiate upon trade, fashion, music and recreations ;— why 
so silent upon this point ? Depend upon it, you will acquire 
and deepen an interest by talking upon spiritual matters ;— 
you will likewise encourage your pastor’s heart, for his success 
depends much upon your exertions. A thriving spiritual peo- 
ple are never built upon mere mechanical processes. The 
head truly interested, overleaps set bounds, and soars into 
communion with the eternal and divine life. 

Make yourself such a head —cultivate an attendance upon 
these weekly gatherings, and you will find the winter’s occu- 
pation far more satisfactory than the summer’s recreation. 

H. S. E. 





A LESSON FROM NATURE. 
BY REV. A. B. MUZZEY. 


“* The morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
Jop xxxviii. 7. 


We have in this passage one of those beautiful personifi- 
cations of inanimate objects that abound in the Scriptures. 
The stars in the firmament are represented as witnessing that 
sublime act of Omnipotence by which the corner-stone of the 
earth was laid, and the foundations thereof established. And 
what are the sensations awakened by the scene? They are 
those of joy and rejoicing; and they are manifested in the 
glorious effusions and the exhilarating tones of music. This 
is a natural, spontaneous mode of pouring forth our happy 
emotions. But the sweetest song of a solitary voice, however 
replete with melody, is not a channel through which the full 
tide of a man’s happiness can flow. No; the morning stars 
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sang together. They joined in glad concert to celebrate their 
Creator’s praise ; and theirs was the outbreaking of a spirit 
that pervades and quickens the whole universe. I mean the 
social spirit. 'There runs through all nature a chain of attrac- 
tive, harmonious and conciliating influences. And I cannot 
but regard them as teaching a lesson which no moral, reflec- 
tive being can fail to hear. Believing that all we behold in 
the caverns and upon earth was intended for our spiritual 
edification, I would now iuvite attention to this topic, and 
following the example of the Scriptures, will now personify 
for this purpose the several works of creation. 

1, Examine the smallest portion of matter. Each atom 
is drawn to its fellow. Each drop of water attracts and is 
attracted by the drops that are near it. And when thus uni- 
ted, they rise by the power of the sun in company. They 
congregate in clouds, and fall again to the earth in showers. 
If the mass be large so that it rush over its bounds and form a 
streamlet and thence the incipient river, that river flows not 
alone on its majestic course. It receives continual tributes 
from each lesser stream, and these again from the purling 
brooks, and they from the almost invisible rill that trickles 
down the hill-side, and that from the ever-communicative 
spring. And when the donations of all these are completed, 
the noble recipient of them all rolls with its bright treasure to 
a common centre, where other waters come to mingle in per- 
petual concord. Their different origin, their various properties 
and powers, the thousand points on which they might have 
contended, and separated or remained irreconcilably alienated 
from each other are forgotten, and they blend in sweet society. 

Pursue your investigations in other quarters. The vegeta- 
ble world is full of union and sympathy. The trees are social, 
not solitary and selfish ; they delight to gather in forests, nor 
do they there impede each other’s growth and health, but 
they wave their branches in air by concert. And they give 
way, one to the other, so as to interlace and thrive together 
happily. Study the flowers of the field. You see no dissen- 
sion nor maliciousness nor envy among them. They spring 
up in companies, seeming each to rejoice in the beauty of his 
neighbor. Yes, and the very stones beneath your feet are 
drawn one toward the other, and accommodated each to each 
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in their position. The student who seeks them for the aid 
of science, no sooner finds one, however rare the specimen, 
than he searches confidently for others, its neighbors and kin- 
dred. And there he finds them all lying in social order and 
peace. 

2. The particles of this earth are all, we have said, attracted 
to each other. Nor is this all. They tend in unbroken lines 
towards one, mysterious centre. There is a law, established, 
invariable, which brings them into the closest fellowship. 
Such is the globe we inhabit. But is this a solitary planet? 
No ; it belongs to a society of worlds; all of which are moving 
forward in a friendship that no disturbing force has ever essen- 
tially interrupted. A sublime thought it is, that all these 
worlds, although gliding with such terrific speed, each on his 
destined round, proceed with perfect harmony. They press 
toward their father luminary to receive in common his cease- 
less outpouring of light and warmthand love. A part of these 
planets are attended by moons which, although their orbits are 
distinct, yet never in the heat of their own toils and journeys, 
forget each his neighbor. One is reflecting light on his brother. 
Another raises the waters at set times and for wise purposes 
on the orb of her neighbor. A third affords friendly aid to 
the earth-sailing mariner. And all are so marshalling their 
great movements as to give joy to the worlds that behold 
them. What is each bright constellation in the heavens but 
a band of harmonious brethren? And the solar system, that 
stupendous congregation of worlds, is supposed by the recent 
astronomer to be moving onward in social travel with other 
and innumerable systems. Each “ fixed star” is now thought 
to be a sun to its system, attended by its own planets, and 
these accompanied by their several satellites. How full of 
wisdom is the thought! From region to region there is for- 
ever echoing the monition, ‘* Love thy neighbor.” 

3. We may trace the same great law through the animal 
world. The lower creatures are usually gifted with strong 
social propensities, and manifest kindness one to the other. 
You will find, it is true, the most violent and ferocious and 
selfish dispositions among beasts of prey. But they are plain- 
ly exceptions to that general rule by which the brute creation 
tend to herd together and render good offices, each to those of 
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his own kind. Who can look at the flocks and herds of do- 
mesticated animals, or read of the hundreds that roam wildly 
in companies over plain and hill and valley, and doubt this 
truth? Penetrate the depths of the ocean. Its inhabitants 
live not apart and solitary. Watch in some clear stream the 
myriads that sport through the sunlit waters and seem to exult 
in their ever-varying and ever-associated movements. How 
little do you see of contention and bitterness and evil-doing 
one toward another. They studiously avoid injuring each his 
own particular kind. Onward, upward, or diving yet deeper, 
you see all in peace and amity. You see no provocations 
save to “love and good works.”’ 

Observe the bee, that great teacher of industry. This is not 
his only instruction. He mingles daily and hourly, as summer 
glides on, with a multitude of his fellows. They lay up all 
things in common, without one of those narrow, selfish dispo- 
sitions which that word “ property” too often occasions in our 
race. Whata spirit of good will and forbearance and disinter- 
estedness must there be where so much labor is performed 
within such scanty limits as those of the cell and the hive! 
How soon would a jealous, envious, implacable temper inter- 
rupt, if not put an end to, the toils of that nicely built fabric! 

Lift up your eye on the dwellers of the air. Birds are pro- 
verbially gregarious and social. Our Saviour directed his dis- 
ciples to learn innocence of them. ‘ Be ye harmless,’ said 
he, “as doves.” He pointed to them, as they glided along 
the heavens. ‘ Behold the fowls of the air.’’ Learn from 
them to trust in your divine Father for the things of this 
world. ‘These are not all the lessons we may learn from them. 
If we except, as before, those that are given to violence and 
prey, we shall discover a singularly kind and assimilating | 
spirit in this race. Hardly can you find one alone on the 
fields or in the thick woodland. Here they are gathered in 
flocks; there in family parties, and there again in pairs. Hear 
their rich music as they call one to the other from tree to tree, . 
and from hill tohill. Listen to their notes at the dawn of a 
summer’s day. You hear no angry discord; but the whole 
air is instinct with joy and love. ‘Observe them as they hasten 
to us in the warmth of the spring season. They mark the 
warning of Providence. ‘The stork knoweth her appointed 
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time,” said the prophet of old, “ and the turtle and the crane, 
and the swallow observe the time of their coming; but my 
people know not the judgment of the Lord.” Not less true 
are they to that instinct which bids them be faithful and as- 
siduous each to his kind. They journey over sea and land to- 
gether, following in harmony their several guides, and cheer- 
ing each other on the way. Mark them as the chill of autumn 
draws near. A divine wisdom is now teaching them to stretch 
their wings toward the south. Yet they go not singly and 
separate. You see first a scattered few ; these by a well-known 
language summon more, and yet more of their ‘kind to the 
common rallying point. They seem, in their happy move- 
ments, to rejoice in each other’s presence. They sit in coun- 
cil ; and finally soar upward, and, with one impulse, press for- 
ward toward their newhome. Is there not, here, a beautiful 
wisdom, and a generous, conciliatory temper worthy of all 
imitation ? 

Instances are not wanting among birds, of a care for the 
sick, a patient attention to the wants, and an adherence to 
them rather than follow the bright and gay, which approached 
almost to the disinterested affection of which rational beings are 
capable. Who but must have admired the strength of paren- 
tal love manifested in these occupants of the air? Until the 
young brood can provide for themselves, there is no cessation 
of labor on their behalf, from early morn to the close of day. 
And then, how intensely do they watch their defenceless 
charge. The approach of any supicious intruder seems often 
to throw them into agony. Indeed, from the first hour of in- 
cubation to the final separation hour, the parent is unwearied 
in self-sarcrifice and devotedness to its young. 

II. Such is the Social Principle that pervades the whole 
universe. It isa spirit of attraction in the inanimate, and of 
love in the animate portion of nature. And hence we 
come to the last link in the chain of finite beings upon earth — 
to man. It is not with him as with those other works of 
Omnipotence we have hitherto surveyed. They are most of 
them certainly social, attractive, conciliatory, because God 
has made them so. The stars cluster in circles at his bidding. 
Planets move round their bright centres by an inflexible law. 
The rivers blend in common elements, and are lost in one 
ocean in obedience to an irresistible mandate. And it is in- 
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stict — an indirect method of Providence, which causes beast 
and bird, and all that move in and under the firmament, and 
through the watery depths, to seek each other’s society, and 
protect and-assist and love each his own kind. 

But manis bound to the discharge of these duties by no 
necessity. He may estrange himself from all his fellows, and 
become a hermit on the mountain side, or an anchorite shut 
up inacell. There is-not one of his social impulses which 
he has not power to stifle or to check. He is a free agent ; he 
may make himself a scourge to his species. ‘Therevare pas- 
sions within himself, which, if fanned into flames, will convert 
him to a misanthrope, the hater, instead of the lover, of his 
kind. Or, if not thus fearfully perverted, he may render 
himself, and all who approach near to him, miserable, by in- 
dulging in avarice, ambition, pride, suspicion, jealousy, envy, 
resentment, and their myriad offspring. Shall he encourage, 
or shall he subdue every inclination of this nature? 

The Scriptures, through the Psalmist, reply to our question : 
“‘ Ask, O man, the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; and the 
fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee. Or speak to the 
earth, and it shall teach thee, and the fishes of the sea shall 
declare unto thee.” Wecannot look for a moment at the works 
of creation, without reading the answer to this question. 
Man acts in harmony with the universe only while he exhibits 
a spirit of conciliation, of kindness and love. There is not 
one of the warring elements within us, not a sefish passion, 
not an unamiable trait, but sets us at variance with the entire 
order of the universe. We can no more perform the will of 
God, while giving way to cold, narrow and hostile sentiments, 
than the planets of this solar system could retain each his 
orbit, were they, instead of each yielding to the great law of 
attraction, to commence repelling, and departing from one an- 
other. As well might each rivulet proudly persist in flowing 
to the ocean alone, and by force of its scanty and solitary 
waters, keeping stubbornly apart from the broad stream that 
would absorb it, as man think to answer the high ends of his 
being, by a sordid, exclusive, uncommunicating life, or while 
he indulges a capricious, rensentful, covetous or haughty spirit. 
What would be the condition of the animal world, were bird 
and beast, fish and reptile, to devour each his own kind with 
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the voracity that man —this intelligent, moral, divinely attired 
being — has murdered his species in those demon wars that 
have, in almost every age and nation, desolated the earth? 
Introduce among these innocent creatures the same _ tem- 
per that has marked the political strifes, aye, — must it be 
said ?—the religious controversies of the human race, and how 
long could they remain as they now are? Alas! that our no- 
ble powers should be so mournfully perverted! When will 
men “behold the fowls of the ‘air, and consider the lilies 
of the field,” how they twine,—branch with his fellow- 
branch, — and how their bright petals circle round a common 
point, and seem not to envy, but to smile on each other's 
brightness and glory? 

It were unjust to our subject to omit saying, that Christi- 
anity confirms the doctrine we have drawn from creation. What 
is the great principle of our holy religion — that which lies at 
its foundation? Love, — unity, — peace, — concord — kind- 
ness :— love to God and love toman. This was the continual 
burden of our Saviour’s preaching. This was the spirit that 
breathed through his own life, his sacrifices, sufferings and 
death. And this he absolutely and unconditionally requires of 
every one who would be his disciple. 

The Gospel unites with the broad universe in teaching us, 
I. To cherish a Social Atrractive Disposition. Some may 
carry with them a sphere of repulsion. Their words and deeds 
are saying to all around them, “ Stand by thyself; I am holier 
than thou.” Pride, in all its thousand hues and shades, is 
always a narrow, unsocial, unchristian spirit. Let us learn of 
the generous ocean that receives to its bosom all the waters 
that seek it,a more worthy temper. The shining sun, so 
genial and mild, is preaching to us with an apostle’s eloquence, 
“Be ye kindly affectioned one toward another,” — “ Seek 
not every man his own, but the things of his neighbour ; be 
courteous ; no man liveth unto himself only.” Imprint this 
lesson, not on your outward manner alone, but on your heart 
and its inmost affections ; feel kindly toward all men. To 
this end, make it your daily care to gratify the feelings of 
others. Adapt yourself in your intercourse with them to their 
character, age, station and claims. How often do we offend 
inthis point! We are indifferent to the effect our words will 
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produce on the happiness of our neighbor. We annoy, per- 
haps, wound and grieve him, from mere thoughtlessness. If 
we govern ourselves by that law that is written on this outer 
world, that-law of kindness which was ever on the lips of 
Jesus, we shall strive to amend this error. 

Let us be reasonably arrractep to others. The priest and 
the Levite, when they saw their fallen brother, “ passed by on 
the other side.” ‘Too readily do we all “ pass by” our neigh- 
bour. He invites us, by his troubles and sorrows and trials, 
to come and mingle our tears with his. Our faith bids us 
“ weep with those who do weep.”’ But alas! how little have 
we of the deep sympathy of Christ. How reluctantly do we 
‘“‘ bear one another’s burdens.”” How prone are we to say to 
those in trouble, virtually, if not in word, ‘“ What have we to 
do with thee?” And then too our angry passions, how 
quickly are they kindled, and how slow to abate! The 
harmless dove may teach us better. Let us away with these 
unworthy suspicions and jealousies and envyings— these 
groundless antipathies—this allowed caprice that so often 
alienates us from man— from man, a child like ourselves of 
God, made to partake with us the glories of Heaven. Can we 
make no sacrifice to please his taste? Can we do nothing to 
allay the beginning of strife? Shall we never forgive? Is 
every prejudice and every cause of alienation to be nurtured 
in our bosoms? Oh no; the morning stars, which sang in 
harmony together, inculcate a kindlier spirit, a wiser lesson. 
They call us to be forbearing and affectionate children of their 
common Creator, our common Father. 
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Wasuineton,* Ocrosper, 1849. 
Amone the schemes and recollections connected with the pub- 
lic institutions here, ought to be recorded the plan proposed by 
John Quincy Adams for disposing of the Smithson Fund. It 
is every way so interesting, and so stimulates the imagination 
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with the prospect of a gigantic and forever-lengthening chain 
of institutions, that only an impatience to see something fully 
grown and shaped at once reconciles us to the loss of it. 
As I have heard it described, it was something like the fol- 
lowing : — 

The interest of the fund, (amounting in a round sum 
to $30,000,) should from the first be appropriated to some 
single object, — part for the yearly charge and part for the en- 
dowment, —till enough should be reserved to put that on a 
permanent footing, the endowment giving an income equal to 
all the expense on a sufficiently liberal scale. ‘This would be 
perhaps in from fifteen to twenty years. For example, as the 
first step, might be his favorite project of a grand National 
Observatory. If the fitting-out could be provided for, and the 
annual expense borne for a term of years, till a large enough 
fund was reserved to meet all future charge, here would be 
one magnificent national institution, sustained for all time to 
come on the faith and credit of the United States Government. 
In the same way, and in shorter time might be endowed a 
national School of Agriculture ; then one for Civil Engineer- 
ing; and so on, until every great want in our public means of 
education should be supplied as each was most distinctly felt. 
And in a century or two there would be an array of these in- 
stitutions, all growing out of this single fund, and depending 
on the same public faith, the like of which was never seen or 
imagined. 

Some men’s eyes were holden that they could not see the 
real grandeur of this plan; and out of their incapacity to un- 
derstand it, came the derision at “ Mr. Adams’ light-house in 
the sky,” which, absurdly enough, made it impossible after- 
wards to get an appropriation for a ‘National Observatory.” 
This establishment, so creditable every way to the country, 
was smuggled in under the name of a “ Deposite of Charts 
and Instruments for the use of the Navy’? — that department 
being just then in high favor; and so science had to waive her 
dignity to get a hearing in our Legislature. The title 
“National Observatory” has not been used officially, I believe, 
till within a year. It was not to be supposed that the plan of 
Mr. Adams, which included the infinity of time as well as of 
space, should meet with better fortune —if indeed it were ever 
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formally proposed. It is half a matter of regret, that the 
prospect of it was forever cut off by the compromise among 
present utilities that took its place; yet the great good of the 
present foundation may be to make us know our wants by 
attempting to supply them all; and Mr. Adams’ gigantic Insti- 
tution may even yet grow out of this like a tree, if it cannot 
be linked together like a chain. 

A year and a half ago the present Institution made an expe- 
riment with lectures by Dr. Scoresby and Professor Nichol, to 
answer the question, whether Washington can furnish an 
audience for such things — which many saw fit to doubt. 
The quiet and simple announcement drew out crowds large 
enough to set that point at rest. Last spring, the same course 
was followed up Professor Koeppen’s brilliant Lectures on 
Athens — brilliant, from the stimulus they gave to the imagina- 
tion, and from the intrepidity with which he encounters the 
perils of the English language ; and afterwards, by Professor 
Hitchcock’s Course on Geology. So we are beginning to see 
what the immense advantages of the Institution will be to the 
city, when it has fairly become an element in the society of 
the place — introducing what has been sadly wanted hereto- 
fore. 

The great fault of the Institution Building, as first de- 
signed, was the want of masses or large features. A good 
deal of ingenuity was shown in cutting it up, for variety’s 
sake, in too small portions to be available, so that in some 
sense it was a show-piece of every thing characteristic in its 
own style of architecture. This has been partly remedied, by 
the strenuous remonstrances of the Secretary. The pretty 
little room, so uncomfortably crowded last spring, has been 
turned into a hall for lectures, of tolerable size, (to hold a 
thousand, ) by cutting away several useless partitions ; and the 
large lecture-room in the main building is thrown into the 
library, making one now of ample dimensions, two hundred 
feet in length. ‘The true business of the Institution is going 
on steadily and quietly, to very good purpose, under the 
management of its excellent officers ; three or four thousand 
volumes having been already gatherd for the library, and a 
brave series of scientific undertakings set on foot. Every 
thing is holding back for the completion of the building, 
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which will be in a little more than two years. When that is 
finished, nothing will be in the way of a large and generous 
course of operations. 

The great morument is already near fifty feet above the 
ground—half of it in marble ; and seems to have gained a most 
encouraging share of public interest. What will make it par- 
ticularly interesting as a national structure, is the emulous 
sending in of blocks of stone as gifts from States and Socie- 
ties. The Masons and Odd Fellows have appropriated each 
their gift; Michigan we hear will send a block of solid copper ; 
and at the end of a long array of States, the new Territory of 
Minesota has just voted her share. Virginia reserves for her- 
self the privilege of laying the Cap-stone, from the Peaks of 
Otter, the highest spot in her dominions. These stones are to 
be laid in conspicuous places at the landings of the stairs ; and 
being sculptured with the state escutcheons and other devices, 
will make a decoration as unique as beautiful. It will bea 
running inscription of five hundred feet, that ‘“‘ This is the 
contribution of a Continent.” The outside is to be the plain 
gigantic obelisk of marble; diversified only by two Egyptian 
doorways (just completed) and by some groups in relief above. 
The incongruous Doric colonnade is never likely to be seen 
about it. The base will be, if not of Egyptian device, a plain 
stone pedestal, or agrassy mound. There is a pleasant contrast 
between this and the old monuments of Egypt, which it rivals 
in the republican spirit which builds and adorns it; for not 
only is it the people’s free gift, and no task-work of a despot, 
but the men who labor on it are so far from having to be 
scourged to the toil, that they have given out of their wages 
some five or some ten dollars each, as their contribution ; and 
several of them something besides in work. 

Three notable improvements have been undertaken this 
summer, under the auspices of Congress. First, building two 
great marble wings for the Patent Office, each the dimensions 
of the present front, so that (wanting the rear) it will be up- 
wards ef 400 feet by 275—one wing intended for the Home 
Department, and the other for the Patent Office proper, to ex- 
hibit the models worthily: next, finishing after the original 
handsome design, the now so deplorable front of the City 
Hall, which has been the standing “ruin” here these five and 
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twenty years. And finally, deepening the canal, so as to ad- 
mit the great coal-trade which is looked for in the spring. 
Of this last, the city pays half the expense, and the other 
half was secured in Congress, by including it in one of the 
amendments to the Appropriation Bill, and holding on to it 
through the war of concessions and demands that was waged 
between Senate and House on the last extraordinary night of 
the Session. 'Thus are the local interests here, even those 
most nearly affecting the business prosperity of the city, de- 
pendent on the chances of those stormy and capricious move- 
ments, that gather about the most excited questions of 
legislation. If it had not been for the determination of the 
House, not to admit slavery into California, it would not have 
consented to admit Cumberland coal into Washington ; and so 
the mart of that trade must be elsewhere. The city is com- 
paratively so poor,* capital so scanty, the laws of debt so loose, 
and business so cramped in a variety of ways, that the Govern- 
ment must either sit in a stagnant and desert city, or else act 
up to the obligation implied in compelling the place, if it 
grows at all, to grow on such a scale and to such a shape. 
Adam Smith says that he has known of a thriving 
town being spoiled by the residence of a “ great lord” in the 
vicinity—men turning expectants from laborers, and losing both 
thrift and means; and that only two capitals in Europe have 
been supported and made prosperous by the presence of a 
Court, without natural advantages for trade. Whether this 
will be overlaid and stifled more than encouraged and fostered 
by the presence of that “ great lord” our common uncle, it re- 
mains for the future to declare. But the future is opening 
with a promise larger than ever, and there is no reason to com- 


plain either of the style or direction of national liberality. 
oH. e: 





* With almost the same population as Providence, Washington has less than 
half its valuation. 
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Instatiation 1n New York City, at tHe “ Cuurca or tHE Messian.”— 
On Wednesday evening, October 3, Rev. Samuel Osgood, recently of the 
“ Westminster Church,” in Providence, R. ]., was installed inthe Church of the 
Messiah, as the successor to Dr. Dewey, whose impaired health obliges him to 
retire for the present from professional labor to a country retreat in Sheffield, 
Mass. Mr. Osgood was reluctantly, but very gracefully, relinquished by his 
people in Providence, to fill this place, so important to Liberal Christianity. 
Various circumstances, not the least of which was the hospitality of Mr. 
Richard Warren, a member and officer of the Society — conspired to, render 
this occasion one of rather peculiar interest. The exercises were as follows : — 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury; Selections from the 
Scriptures, by Rev Mr. Farley of Brooklyn; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Dewey; 
Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Dr Gannett of Boston; Charge, by Rev. Dr. 
Hall of Providence, R.1I.; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Bellows of 
New York City ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston. 


Depication aT Bripgerport, Conn. — The Polanen Chapel in Bridgeport, 
a monument of the liberality of the surviving partner of the gentleman whose 
name it bears, — was dedicated October 4. Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 


Bellows of New York City; Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Richard- 
son of Haverhill, Mass. ; Prayer of Dedication, by Rev Dr. Gannett of Boston; 
Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. 
Dr. Parkman of Boston. — Dr. Dewey preached in the evening. 


InsTaLLaTion at Botton, Mass. — The installation of Rev. John J. Put- 
nam as Minister of the First Church and Society in Bolton, took place on 
Wednesday, October 17. The following was the order of services: — Intro- 
ductory Prayer and Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Smith of Leomin- 
ster, Mass.; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Livermore of Keene, N. H.,— from Romans 
xii. 21: “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good”; Prayer 
of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg, Mass.; Charge, by Rev. 
Mr. Hill of Worcester, Mass.; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Bartol 
of Lancaster, Mass.; Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Hale of Worcester; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. White of Littleton, Mass.; Benediction, by 
the Pastor elect. 


CuHaret 1n Coartestown, Mass., ror THE Ministry aT Larer.—A 
neat and suitable building has recently been completed. It was furnished for 
the “ Ministry,” by the subscription, we believe, of Rev. Mr. Ellis’s Society, 
and services are regularly held in it on Sunday evenings. 
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Meapvitte Scxoot.— This institution, which has become so important 
and so dear to Liberal Christians throughout the country, has entered prosper- 
ously on another year of its history. Rev. N.S. Folsom, having retired from 
his laborious editorial office in Boston, has accepted the Professorship of He- 
brew Literature, and also the Pastorship of the Unitarian Church in Meadville. 





Curistian Reeister. — This journal, faithfully and ably edited for some 
years past by Rev. N. S. Folsom, has been given into new hands. The present 
editors are Rev. J. H. Morison, Rev. E. Peabody, Rev. A. P. Peabody, and 
Rev. F. D. Huntington. It is the intention of these men to make the paper 
four times as good as it could be under the management of any one of them 
alone. More than this it does not become us to say. 


? 


Catirornia. —In a letter from Panama, dated August 8, and from a cor- 
respondent of the New York Observer, we notice the statement that “ Last 
Sabbath, by the courtesy of the proprietor of the American Hotel, the dining-room 
was thrown open at twelve o’clock for public worship. Rev. F. McIntire, a 
Unitarian clergyman on his way to California, preached. The large room 
was well filled.” We are glad to learn that our brother is already in the par- 
tial exercise of his ministry. There will be at least four brethren of our de- 
nomination in California the coming winter, (if we mistake not,) — Rev. 
Messrs. C. Farley, McIntire, Bond and Pons.— WN. Y. Inquirer. 


Items. — Rev. W. F. Bridge has accepted a call to Lexington, Mass. — 
Rev. Mr. Ball of Ware is invited to Upton.— Rev. Mr. Alden resigns his 
pastoral charge in Southboro’— Rev. Dr. Ingersoll has received a gratifying 
testimonial of friendship and affection from the ladies of his recent charge in 
East Cambridge, —a silver pitcher and salver, bearing the inscription, “ We 
thank God upon every remembrance of you.”—Rev. Mr. Pope, recently of 
Kingston, has accepted a call at Somerville. — Rev. Mr. Carpenter of England, 
son of Dr. Lant Carpenter, is in this country, and has been heard with much 
interest in some of our churches. 


Tue Ereuta Autumnat Convention, was held at PorTianp, Mg., Oct. 9th, 
10th and 11th. The gathering of clergy and laity was quite large. The first day 
was one of the finest of the season; but during the second, and until sun- 
down of the third, there was an uninterrupted rain storm. The unpleasant 
weather, however, did not seem to diminish the interest of the occasion : 
remarkable for the generous and warm hospitality, with which visitors from 
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abroad were received, and the earnestness of the prolonged discussions. We 
give a meagre abstract of the proceedings and services, simply stating what 
was done, and Jeaving our readers to imagine how well it was done; and 
they may make a glowing picture, without danger of exceceeding the reality. 

The Convention was called to order, in the Park St. (Rev. Mr. Cutler’s) 
Church, on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 3, P. M., by Rev. J. W. Thompson, D. D., of 
Salem, Mass., Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. William Willis, 
Esq., of Portland, was chosen Chairman, and Jedediah Jewett, also of Portland, 
Secretary, pro. tem. Dr. Kendall, of Plymouth, Mass., offered the prayer. 
A committee of five was appointed to nominate a list of officers for the per- 
manent organization of the Convention, the next day. Dr. Nichols, Pastor 
of the First Church, in behalf of the two Unitarian Societies in Portland, then 
welcomed his brethren and friends from abroad ; and spoke at some length of 
the ministry in its connection with the divine plan of development in the spiri- 
tual world. He was followed by Dr. Gannett of Boston, who gave a sketch 
of the seven previous gatherings of a similar character, and expressed his 
views of what had been their peculiar excellence. Dr. Parkman of Boston 
declared his hearty concurrence in the reminiscences and retrospections of Dr. 
Gannett. Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York, thought the object of the meeting 
should be to get help in the religious life ; taking the ground that the great 
thing those who preach have to do, is to save their own souls. Rev. Mr. 
Waterston of Boston rejoiced in such assemblies, as giving the younger mem- 
bers of the ministry an opportunity to learn from the experience of their elders. 
Rev. Mr. Hedge of Bangor, Me., differed from Mr. Bellows on one point; and 
thought that those worked most efficiently who forgot their own souls in their 
efforts to do good to their fellow-men. He doubted, also, whether we could 
make others better than we were ourselves: since the water could not rise — 
higher than its source. Rev. Mr. Morison of Milton, Mass., was glad as.a 
minister not to agree with the closing remark of Mr. Hedge. We are not 
the fountains ; we are only the channels through which the living water may 
flow. 

In the evening, at 7 1-4, services were held in the Park St. Church. Rev. 
Mr. Hosmer of Buffalo, N, Y., conducted the devotional exercises; and Rev. 
Alonzo Hill of Worcester, Mass., delivered a discourse on “ Ministerial 
Fidelity,” from Acts xx. 26, 27. 

Wednesday, Oct. 10th, at 9, A. M., the Convention met according to 
adjournment, in the Church of the First Parish. The following officers, 
reported by the Nominating Committee, appointed yesterday, were unanimously 
elected: — President, the Rev. Ichabod Nichols, D. D., Portland. Vice Presi- 
dents, t!on. Robert Rantoul, Beverly, Mass., Hon. John Prentiss, Keene, N. H., 
John W. Foster, Esq., Portsmouth, N. H., Rev. F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Rev. G. W. Hosmer, Buffalo, N. Y. Secretaries, Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, Bel- 
fast, Me., Rev. E. E. Hale, Worcester, Mass. Prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Mr. Morison. Charles S. Daveis, Esq., of the Joint Committee of the two 
parishes, gave a hearty greeting, in a felicitous speech, touching upon the 
ecclesiastical history of the city, to the brethren of a like faith who had come 
to be their guests. Rev. J. W. Thompson, D. D., then introduced the follow- 
ing resolutions, prepared as the basis of discussion : — 
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1. Resolved, That while we would be grateful to God for the exalted privileges 
of our position in the Church of Christ, it becomes us to be humble in view of 
the little we have done, as contrasted with our opportunities, for establishing 
His kingdom in our hearts, and extending it in the world ; that we see the ne- 
cessity of new and more devoted efforts for awakening the life of religion in 
our churches; and that we meet here for mutual counsels and prayers to God 
that we “may obtain grace to help” us, and that spirit of Christian holiness, 
without which we must forever labor in vain. 

2. Resolved, That the Gospel addresses itself primarily to the individual con- 
science and heart; that it seeks to effect the personal renewal and sanctifica- 
tion of its disciples, by revealing and enforcing the law of duty, and by raising 
the affections to God ; but that it also contemplates, as its ultimates earthly re- 
sult, the regeneration of society, and the complete establishment of the King- 
dom of Heaven; and that, in accomplishing this object, it demands the active 
co-operation of all who seek to live its life. 

3, Resolved, That Christianity, as a practical religion, aims at producing a con- 
scious union of the soul with God, and a continual influence of the highest re- 
ligious truths upon the life; and, with our views of the nature and design of the 
Gospel, it especiaily devolves on us to present this as the aim and effect of our 
religion, alike in our teaching and our characters. 

4, Resolved, That thorough views, and pungent representations of the evil of sin, 
are essential to the religious vitality of our Churches, and to the progress and 
establishment of Evangelical Truth. 

5. Resolved, That as it is the purpose of the Gospel to purify and renovate the 
soul—to make it a habitation of truth, holiness, and Jove— it is our duty to strive 
to attain for ourselves, and to set before others, in its purity, the “faith once 
delivered to the saints,” because from that faith alone is produced, in its per- 
fection, the fruit of “ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” 

6. Resolved, That it is no less a privilege than a duty, to diffuse the know- 
ledge and influence of the Gospel by the support of Christian Churches and 
Christian missions, and by the cultivation of friendly regards among Christian 
brethren, whether near or distant. 

7. Resolved, That Unitartan Christians, holding fast the great principles of the 
Reformation, asserting the right and duty of unrestricted inquiry, and believing 
that the faithful and patient investigation of the Scriptures is necessarily follow- 
ed by an increase of religious light, are called upon to rejoice, whenever through 
these means, their opinions are corrected, and their apprehension of the princi- 
ples and doctrines of Christianity is improved; and that they hail with equal 
pleasure every indication of progress in other denominations towards a more 
perfect theology—since thereby the hope is encouraged of an approaching 
union of all Christians in “the truth as it is in Jesus ;” and in “the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 

8. Resovled, That we remember, with gratitude and encouragement, the pure 
lives and peaceful deaths of the Ministers who, during the past year, have been 
removed from among us. 


On motion of Rev. Mr. Bellows, the fourth resolution was taken up, and he 
spoke upon it — maintaining the position, that we must look at the redemption 
of man from sin as the specific object of Christ’s mission: it being his opinion, 
that as a body, we had not sufficiently regarded in our preaching and action, 
the fact of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. Rev. Dr. Hall of Providence, 
R. I., remarked upon the personal responsibleness which followed from our 
view of sin, as man’s own wrong doing. Rev. Mr. Hosmer thought, that as 
we had faith in great spiritual realities, so we should feel the enormity of sin, 
even as we should also understand the beauty of holiness. Rev. A. P. Peabody 
of Portsmouth, N. H., believed that the Gospel was given to provide a remedy 
for man’s alienation from God. Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Hampton Falls, N. H., 
agreed with other speakers, that man must be made to feel the evil of sin, and 
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his own accountability for sin. Dr. Furness, of Philadephia, said that the best 
way to get rid of evil, was to do good. Doing is knowing. “If any man will 
do his will,” &c, Rev. Mr. Shackford of Lynn, Mass., whilst he accepted the 
view of the last speaker, was disposed to add, that by overcoming whatever 
is bad, we learn what is good. “The love of good was strengthened as evil 
was avoided: and evil was turned away from as the good was loved.” 
Amos Nourse, M.D., of Bath, Me., thought the discussion pointed to what had 
been a defect among us, and urged that men should be addressed, and efforts 
made to convert them, as sinners. Rev. John Pierpont of Medford, Mass., con- 
tended that we were not to deal with sin, in the abstract, but with the wrong 
doing actually going on around us. To show the greater regard paid to pro- 
perty, than to souls, he referred to the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts, 
wherein only sixteen pages or less were devoted to laws relating to schools and 
churches, while eight hundred were occupied with enactments in regard to 
real estate, &c. Dr. Parkman, assenting to most of Mr. Pierpont’s remarks, 
doubted his inference from what he had stated in respect to the contents of the 
Statutes. The enactment of a few general principles was all that was ne- 
cessary to protect the interests of learning and religion; but many minute 
details must be looked at in legislating concerning property. Rev. Mr. 
Waterston referred to the necessity of establising piety in the heart, in order 
to deal effectually and wisely with outward wrongs and bad institutions. 

The afternoon session commenced at 3 o’clock. Mr. G.G. Channing of 
Boston, spoke of the evils of sin, and the excellency of righteousnesss, and of 
the way to escape the former and obtain the latter. Rev. Mr. Very of Salem, 
thought the views of sin which had been taken, were correct; and applied to 
all what was said to Peter, “ When thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.” 
We must overcome the evil in ourselves, and then go forth to overcome the evil 
in the world. Rev. Mr. Palfrey called attention to the truth, that the highest 
in man’s nature was weak and erring ; and hence the need of divine help. 
The President, by request, expressed his concurrence in most of what had been 
said, but yet thought that the Gospel was addressed to man’s hopes, more than 
his fears. 

The fourth resolution was adopted, and the third taken up for con- 
sideration. 

Dr. Gannett urged the necessity of connecting religion with all departments 
of human life, of bringing God down into the world, connecting the idea of 
God as Sovereign Father, with the activity and energy of our times. The 
truth concerning God is what we most need. The Rev. Mr. Carpenter 
(son of the late highly esteemed Dr. Lant Carpenter) of England, here respond- 
ed to acall from the President. Mr. (. was entirely unprepared, and taken by 
surprise ; but he spoke of the relation of affectionate symputhy existing between 
the English and American Unitarians, in the enjoyment of a common faith, 
and reciprocated the kind feelings, with which as a stranger and visitor he had 
been received. After this pleasant episode, the discussion was resumed by 
Mr. Fenno of Augusta, Me., who avowed his deep interest in the views that had 
been offered, and his feeling that this union of religion with daily life was to be 
earnestly insisted on. Rev. Mr. Bellows spoke of the necessity of bringing the 
world to the standard of the Gospel as the test, and also the need there was of pre- 
senting Christianity in a way to oppose effectually the superiority assumed by 
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the civilizationof our times. Rev. Mr. Morison held up the Saviour’s life and 
example as the religion and theology which were wanted in the world. 

The third resolution was now adopted, and the Convention adjourned to attend 
the “Tea Party” given by the ladies of the two Portland Societies in the spa- 
cious and beautiful “ Exchange Hall.” This was an exceedingly interesting 
festival. The company was numerous. The tables were loaded with good 
things, gracefully served out to the guests in the greatest abundance, by the 
fair hostesses. The bouquets were numerous, and exquisitely arranged. The 
few speeches made were short, bright and appropriate. After a couple of hours 
or more spent in social intercourse, and friendly greetings, the party was bro- 
ken up to attend at a quarter to eight the services in the First Parish Church, 
The devotional exercises were by Rev. Mr. Morison. Rev. John Weiss of New 
Bedford, Mass., delivered the sermon. His text was from Proverbs xvi. 1, and 
he “attempted to maintain the universality of inspiration, and the identity in 
kind of all God's revelations, whether existing in history or in private experi- 
ence.” 

Thursday morning, Oct. 11.—A Conference and Prayer Meeting, commen- 
cing at half past 7, was held in the Third Street Church.—The Convention 
met in tbe same place, at 9 o’clock, and was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Bellows, The sixth resolution was then taken up for consideration. Mr. G. 
W. Warren, Rev. Mr. Holland, Hon. Albert Fearing of Boston, Rev. G. W. 
Hosmer, Rev. F. A. Farley, Mr. Fenno, Rev. Mr. Taggart of Albany, N. Y., 
and Rev. Mr. Richardson of Haverhill, Mass., — spoke of the need of a greater 
missionary spiritin our body, and the methods to increase it. Rev. Mr. Car- 
penter took this opportunity again to address the Convention. He described 
the origin and condition of the Unitarian body in England, the diversities in it, 
and the sympathies which bound it together. He referred to the interest they 
took in our welfare, as members of one family,and ina very graceful and feel- 
ing strain remarked upon the value of this Convention to himself, and hoped 
he should do,—what when he left home he was asked to do,—carry back a live 
coal from the fire kindled and glowing on this western altar. 

The 6th resolution was then adopted, and the 2d and 7th resolutions were 
taken up in convention. 

Rev. E. E. Hale took the view that our discouragements came mainly from 
the fact that an immense field has been suddenly opened to our labors, for 
the cultivation of which we have as yet only our old tools: at the same time, 
our encouragement was that this land claims a religion which will enlarge its 
spiritual life in a manner corresponding to its quickened physical life: and that 
religion it is in our power to give them—to some extent at least. Rev. 
Mr. Bellows spoke of the necessity of preaching the Gospel to our busy, 
enterprising age, in a way to command its respect and its obedience. This 
was to be done, not by merging the Gospel as one of the agencies of Heaven 
in the civilization and progress of the world, but by carrying the Gospel to 
that world as the standard by which the world must be judged. Rev. Mr. 
Judd of Augusta, Me., maintained that encouragement and not alarm was what 
man needed ; that we should reveal the beauty of goodness, rather than dwell 
on the misery of vice. He also spoke of the worth of Unitarianism, as giving 
us Christ, as the way, and the life: Christ distinct from God. 
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The Convention adjourned to half past 2 P. M., when it again met in the 
same place. J.B. Congdon, Esq. of New Bedford, Rev. Mr. Hadley, Minister 
at Large of Portland, Rev. Mr. Forbes of Chester, Vt., urged the importance of 
home missions and the care to be taken of the neglected poor, the widows and 
orphans within our reach. The 2d and 7th resolutions were adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Thompson now brought forward the last resolution. And brief, 
but just and affectionate eulogies were pronouned on the late Rev. H. With- 
ington of Leominster, by Rev. A. Hill and Rev. Mr. Brigham; on the late 
Rey. John Bartlett of Marblehead, by Drs. Parkman, Nichols and Thompson ; 
and on the late Rev. John Pierce, D. D., of Brookline, by Rev. E. E. Hale 
and Dr.. Parkman. The resolution was adopted, the Convention all rising. 

On motion of Dr. Gannett, the first resolution was taken up, amended verbally 
so as to make it appropriate to the close of the meeting: and then the mover, 
with great earnestness and effect reviewed the course of the Convention, the 
cumulative growth of spirit and interest during the two and a half days it had 
been in session. The first resolution was passed. Dr. Thompson moved a 
vote of thanks to the President for the dignity he had lent to the proceed- 
ings,andto our brethren of Portland for their most refined and Christian 
hospitality—-and in a few feeling remarks took leave, in behalf of the Con- 
vention, of the friends who had made their visit so delightful and so profitable. 
Dr’ Nichols and Rev. Mr. Cutler replied to the expressions of sympathy and 
good will: and Rev. Mr. Judd, in the name of the Unitarian ministers of 
Maine, thanked the brethren for their encouraging presence. The Committee 
of Arrangements for the next Convention, consisting of Rev. Calvin Lincoln, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. Charles Brigham, William Willis, Esq., J. F. Flagg, 
M.D., was appointed. Prayer was offered by the President; and the Convention 
adjourned sine die.—Evening services were held in the Park Street Church, 
Rev. Mr. Brigham conducted the devotional services. Rev. Mr. Hosmer 
preached from Luke xii. 50 and Corinthians ii.16: on “The burthen of life, and 
how it is to be borne.” The Lord’s Supper was administered by Dr. Gannett, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Waterston. 


Thus closed the Eighth Autumnal Convention—equal in all respects to its 
predecessors, and having some features peculiar to itself, which will cause it 
to be long remembered. It was, emphatically, a religious occasion—as dis- 
tinguished from like meetings, more theological and philanthropic, in their tone. 
The speaking was kept up with uninterrupted flow and unflagging interest ‘ 
and in the diversity of opinions expressed, some views were brought forward 
and zealously urged, which will demand, as no doubt they will receive, farther 
and more thorough discussion and investigation. This Convention settled the 
point beyond all question, viz. that Unitarianism in all that is rational, free, hu- 
mane, catholic, devout and Christian in its spirit, is so far from being dead» 
that it seems to have obtained a remarkable “ newness of life.” 





